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Editorial 


V YHE next meeting of the Association is the Annual Meeting, which 


will be held at Bath on Wednesday, oth June. A detailed announce. 
ment of this meeting appeared in the May number of the Assisranr, 


a 


We are indebted to Mr, Henry D. Roberts, M.B.E., Director of the 


Brighton Public Library, Museums and Fine Art Galleries, for the following f 


details of the recent reorganization of the Brighton system : 

By transferring the children’s library, clerical offices, and the various 
staff rooms to the new administrative buildings in North Gate House, which 
was taken over by the Pavilion and Library Committee last year, it has been 
found possible to make considerable additions to the accommodation in the 
Art Galleries and the library, 

The old Museum entrance at the north end of the Permanent Gallery 
has recently been built up, and the lobby space, which is considerable, has 
been utilized to form a room in which the “ Simpkins” collection of oil- 
paintings, etc., by Victorian artists, is now housed, 

The committee-room, adjoining which used also to be the general office 
for the institution, has now been rearranged, and the collection of water- 
colours, the majority of which previously remained unhung owing to lack 
of space, is now on view, and open to the public. 

In the library, the room on the ground-floor, which has been utilized as 
the children’s library, is being redecorated, and will again be utilized as a 
magazine-room, The magazines have been kept in the reference library for 
many years. 

The old staff room in the reference library is being adapted to accommo- 
date the bequest of the late Mr. J. G. Lewis. The bequest was given to 
purchase books, magazines and periodicals in the Russian, Spanish, Italian, 
French and German languages, and of books for the study of these languages. 
The interest on the capital will provide a considerable sum each year for this 
purpose. A nucleus collection was handed over by the late Mr. Lewis during 
his lifetime. 

a 

It has been notorious in London for years that the wise men of librarian- 
ship come from the East. Taken as a whole, the library services of London 
are not a great deal to write to the provinces about, but there are systems 
which will bear comparison with any in the country. The almost entirely 
reorganized Stepney Public Libraries are a case in point. 

On the 7th May, the Limehouse Library was reopened to the public by 
Mr. John Drinkwater, in the presence of a distinguished company of librarians, 
local councillors, magistrates and Cabinet Ministers, The ceremony was 
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inspiring in the true sense of the word. The Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee introduced Mr. Drinkwater with a speech that should be brought 
to the notice of every committee man in the kingdom. He said that the 
library stood in the middle of a-slum that disgraced our civilization. He 
instanced the appalling conditions that were endured by families living in 
the immediate neighbourhood . And he acclaimed the library movement, 
not as a luxury, but as a definite step towards the removal of such a state of 
affairs. In our opinion, no finer testimonial has ever been awarded to our 
work, 

Mr. Drinkwater declared the library open in a scholarly and sympathetic 
address, in which he attacked with vigour the carpings of the non-fiction 
fiends, and in which he paid tribute to the Stepney authorities, not so much 
for educating their public, as for giving them, in their distress, free access 
to the great corpus of English literature. He was followed by the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, who introduced a novel and most refreshing 
ingredient into such a function by making a spirited attack on a certain 
statesman to whose name Limehouse will always be a not entirely glorious 
appendage. He redeemed himself by giving his official blessing to further 
schemes for library extension in the borough. 

The reconditioned library is excellent, and should be visited at least by all 
London members, The outstanding feature is the juvenile library, which 
may fairly claim to be the last word. 

a 


Those of our readers who share our predilection for tasteful printing 
may be interested in the appearance of the Annual Report which accompanies 
this number of the journal. The body of the report is set in 11 point 
Pastonchi, while the cover has been printed in the three Locarno founts. 
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Between Ourselves: 


By F. M. GARDNER, Librarian-in-Charge, Bramley Branch, Leeds. 


MUST, I am afraid, begin this paper with an apology for, or rather an 
J[eeusin of, my title, 

A title, I am well aware, should be clear, concise and indicative of the 
subject-matter of the paper, so that if, for instance, the title is “ Some new 
| points in cataloguing practice,” and you think (as I do) that there are no 
| new points in cataloguing practice, you may with a clear conscience stay 
at home. 

My title is, I know, not in the least indicative of my subject, and 


1 A paper read at a meeting of the A.A.L. at Richmond on 8th April, 1931, 
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for this reason. After I, in a rash moment, had accepted an invitation 
to come here, my first thought was, “ What on earth shall I write about ?» 
I seemed to have quite a lot of notions on public library work, but they were 
more or less unconnected, and quite undigested. ‘This paper is the result 
of co-ordination and rumination, and since the ideas behind it do not {all 
into line with most modern library thought, I called it “‘ Between ourselves,” 
And to any of you whom I may have brought here under false pretences, | 
apologize. 

Between ourselves, we are apt, in this profession of ours, to become at 
times very complacent. We are apt to become spiritually corpulent, to 
walk about with our hands on our abdomen, feeling very proud of ourselves, 

Such a time is the present. We are telling ourselves that the Library 
Association is putting its house in order, and everything is fine. Issues are 
booming and everything is fine. The B.B.C. is on our side and everything 
is fine. And we are all cheering like mad, deluded by half-told statistics 
and an absurd sense of our own importance. 

An impartial observer, given accurate details of library work to-day, 
would smash our fortress of statistics to pieces. 

He would point out that an unemployed population of 2,000,000, with 
nothing to do and no money to spend on the amusements it prefers, is 
bound to swell public library issues enormously ; that the increase in second- 
ary education is bound to swell them still more; and he would finally 
devastate our whole position by noting that over 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion never use the libraries at all. 

We could not dispute his facts. We could whittle at them. We could 
show him the fine work that is being done in some libraries of the country. 
We could, by deducting certain classes and areas of population, reduce his 
80 per cent. to a considerable extent, but even that reduced figure would 
lead him to an inevitable conclusion ; namely, that public libraries, instead 
of being the success we so fondly believe them to be, are very nearly a failure. 

I say nearly a failure. Not altogether a failure, because although the 
greater part of the public is outside the libraries, and has no intention of 
entering them at present, that portion of the public which does use the 
libraries presents some hope for the future. But that spectre of the masses 
outside, which we have dodged for so many years, must be faced. There 
are two great causes for our failure to conquer that spectre in the past. 
They are, first, lack of imagination, and second, wrongheadedness, 

Lack of imagination! We see it everywhere in the library profession. 

In, for instance, our periodicals, which should reflect all the developments 
of our work. A deader, duller collection of printed matter it would be 
difficult to find anywhere. Truly may we say that out of our own mouths 
are we condemned, 

There is the august record of our Association, which once quarterly, and 
now monthly, we search vainly for the pearls of wisdom which should be 
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found in its pages. Its monumental size inspires false hopes in us, for it is 
a mountain which labours perpetually to bring forth a mouse, A record 
which more truly would be called a mausoleum, 

There is the Librarian, which takes on the lengthy and invidious task of 
deciding which books we should buy. One supposes that one should be 
grateful to the compiler for being so definite on what are the best books (for 
ourselves, we find it difficult to settle on what are better books, let alone the 
best), but need he be so conscientious as to exclude practically all other 
matter from the journal ? 

Then there is the Library World, which sometimes, one is glad to say, 
does remember its function, but which is chiefly notable for a correspondence 
which revolves interminably round some yet to be discovered focus, The 
writers apparently are Greek, Their letters often are to me, since the 
points they make are usually in reply to some letter in a previous number 
which I have forgotten. A monument to the futility of controversy. 

Then there is the Library Review, which descends on us four times a 
year from across the Tweed, and is almost entirely devoted to Scotland and 
County Libraries, but is worth reading for some book-notes by a gentleman 
whose literary taste almost reconciles one to his pseudonym, 

So much for our professional periodicals. They are none of them worth 
the money that is charged for them, and much of their contents is not worth 
the paper it is printed on, 

Lack of imagination! Let us look at another kind of printed matter— 
that published by the libraries themselves in the form of publicity and aids 
to readers. 

Many large libraries publish a regular bulletin, and all with any preten- 
sions to modernity publish a stream of pamphlets, broadsides and what not. 
Even the most backward institution occasionally breaks its stilly calm to 
heave up a list of books on gardening or summer sports. Most of this 
material is fairly well-printed, some of it extremely well-printed, and all 
of it is deadly dull. 

The average bulletin contains chiefly a list of books headed “ Additions 
to the library,” then some library notes, then another list of books, perhaps 
of topical interest, and sometimes an article of local interest, with a list of 
books attached. Some bulletins, notably Cambridge and Ipswich, aim 
higher, others lower. A few appear to have no aim at all. 

The more ephemeral matter usually consists solely of lists of books. 
Lists of books by people just dead. Lists of books about people dead three 
hundred years ago. Lists of books about this, that and the other, The 
subject only occasionally is a reason, More often it is an excuse. 

What purpose do they achieve? If I do not like an author, the fact 
that he has just died will not make me like him anythe more. If I do like him, 
and the occasion of his death moves me to re-reading him, I know enough 
about his work to dispense with a list, 
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The fact that a person died three hundred years ago to-day is no great 
incentive to read about him—not at any rate to justify the expense of a list, 

A list of recent additions might conceivably be interesting, but in the 
case of the larger libraries, at any rate, the lists are so huge as to be awe- 
inspiring. ‘To sit down and wade through a list of books on the cultivation 
of gladioli, on education in Germany, on pig-sticking in India, in search of 
the half-dozen books that might possibly be interesting, is a task at which 
the average reader may well shudder. 

And what is more uninteresting to the average person than a list of 
books ? To interest anyone in a book, one must write in an interesting 
manner, and I defy anyone to write in an interesting manner when compiling 
a list. I was—lI hesitate to tell you, but it is the truth—first led to read 
Anatole France by a chance-seen article of Robert Blatchford’s. I dis- 
covered the joys of Peacock through an essay of J. B. Priestley’s. A public 
library list of books on either France or Peacock would have left me cold, 
Nothing is more certain than that lists as lists are useless, They are not 
tools of our work, they are toys of the librarian. A certain proportion are 
taken immediately after issue. The remainder stay on the counter, getting 
dingier and dirtier, until finally they make very good scrap paper for the staff. 

But get Neville Cardus to write on the literature of cricket, get H. V. 
Morton to write on the literature of topography, get Don Marquis to write 
free verse on the literature of humour, get Hannen Swaffer to write on the 
drama, get Tom Webster to illustrate a pamphlet on sporting books—get 
these, I say, and let no suspicion of highbrowism or patronage creep into their 
efforts, and the public in its millions will want to see them, and read the 
books mentioned. Cheap, you say? Maybe, but it would get results, 
These people appeal to millions, the same millions to whom we have tried, 
and failed, to appeal. Arnold Bennett, the critics say, cheapened himself in 
his excursions into journalism, but his book criticisms, if not to everyone’s 
taste, interested thousands of people in better books than they had been 
used to reading. 

You may say that it would be advisable for us to use this method of 
advertising our wares, and yet advance against it the argument of expense. 
Admittedly, few individual libraries could afford to pay the cost of pamphlets 
of the type I have mentioned. But public libraries as a whole could easily 
combine to produce a national library bulletin. 

What is there about the average reading list or bulletin that makes it 
necessary that it should be locally produced and incompetently edited ?— 
for we venture to doubt that many librarians are heaven-born editors. 

It is not as though individual libraries have individual ideas. A notable 
centenary, and all the major libraries present us with a list of books, An 
important event, and once again they are feverishly delving into their 
catalogues for those unaccountably missing “ standard works,” 

We have had inflicted on us dozens of lists on gardening, sports and 
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industry ; and every month the bulletins show us similar lists of additions. 
Could not all this be done better by one body ? There are a certain number 
of books published each month which every self-respecting library must have. 
These could form the nucleus of a bulletin, centrally produced, and dis- 
tributed by all libraries. Not an uninteresting list with milk-and-water 
annotations, but a magazine with its central feature an article on the im- 
portant books of the month written by a competent and nationally-known 
critic who has a free hand to praise or criticize. There is an idea in library 
circles that one should not criticize a book which the library has acquired, 
an idea which finally robs annotations and notes of any interest they might 
have. It is a misconception, of course. A pungent criticism of a book is 
more likely to interest people in a book than any feebly descriptive note 
filched from the preface. 

Such a magazine as I desire would be completed by matter such as is 
contained in the bulletins issued by the great publishing houses and book- 
sellers, of which that of Messrs. W. H. Smith is an example. Pages could 
be inserted by particular libraries if desired. 

If all libraries combined for this purpose, and each contributed according 
to the number of copies it desired to distribute, quite enough funds would 
be accumulated, and the money thus spent would not be wasted as it is 
now on useless and unreadable lists. 

Lack of imagination! We see it everywhere in library work. In other 
publicity matter apart from printed we see it. We, who are trying to 
attract millions, use methods which appeal to hundreds. We are trying to 
achieve a Daily Express circulation with a Times outlook. Advertising has 
probably made more strides than any other profession in this century, and 
we have learned nothing from it. The best things we can do are inadequate 
slogans which no one reads. 

An advertising expert, called in to devise us a slogan, would probably 
achieve something such as, “ If you read, we help you. If you don’t, God 
help you.” We prefer a quotation from Emerson. The one is undignified, 
but catches the eye. The other is possibly stately (if you like Emerson), but 
no one notices it. The one tries to amuse and interest, the other tries to 
educate. 

Which brings me to the second accusation that I made against the 
library profession, I said wrongheadedness. I should have perhaps said 
pig-headedness, because ever since the library movement started we have 
been turning our backs to a fact which should have been staring us in the face. 
Itis this. That for one person who will read a good book that is dull there 
are thousands who will read a bad book that is interesting. Or, to put it 
another way, humanity does not like work, And education and culture, 
except in very small doses, mean work, 

And we have shut our eyes to that fact. We fill our libraries with un- 
teadable books, We talk about our mission, and the ideals of our profession. 


* 
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It is noticeable that when a librarian talks about the ideals of the profession, 
the ideals are from the librarian’s point of view and not the people’s. We 
talk speciously of culture, with the horrible example of the B.B.C. before 
us, which is trying to educate a nation, and is failing. We sneer at the 
demand for Edgar Wallace, when we know full well that were it not for 
Wallace and his kin our justification would be gone. Take away our popular 
fiction and popular travel books, and we should have no more right to our 
existence than would the railways if they catered for first-class passengers 
only. 

We are here to do a certain job. Why do we belittle the most important 
results which show we are doing it ?. Our business may be a profession (one 
is inclined at times to curse that royal charter), but we should not forget 
that our profession is also a business, 

The public library exists because most of the people cannot afford to 
buy the books they want, so they resort to a form of co-operative effort 
to obtain them, in the same way that they resort to co-operative effort to 
avoid walking to work. The people who use the libraries are 99 per cent. 
composed of people who read for pleasure. The people who do not use the 
libraries are probably 100 per cent. composed of people who read for pleasure 
(I believe that the percentage of illiterates is very small nowadays). That 
is fact. Now, librarians appear to have some sort of theory that, in addition 
“to wanting to read, the people who come to the library also wish to be 
educated. They come to the library to obtain culture. And if they don’t 
want culture, then they jolly well ought to want it, and culture they’re going 
to get. 

That is not fact. It is part composed of imagination and part zeal. It 
was zeal, one imagines, that impelled a recent contributor to the Lisrary 
Assistant to end a particularly witty and amusing article with the words, 
“* Ask of the literature which seeks admission to your shelves, ‘ Have you 
something original to give us, some fresh point of view, some conception of 
beauty of your own? If not, away with you,’ ” 

It sounds lovely: as an ideal it is naively delicious, but has the author 
considered the difference between, for instance, his own conception of beauty 
and that of the people whom he is serving ? 

We are dealing with the crowd, the crowd that anathematised Manet and 
Cezanne, while it elevated Watts and Sargent. The crowd that yesterday 
reviled Wagner and to-day ridicules Stravinsky. The crowd that builds 
sham classic and renaissance buildings in congested towns, while it laughs at 
the conceptions of a Le Corbusier. The crowd that goes to Blackpool for 
its holidays and defiles every landscape that it sees. 

It is impossible to measure their taste by ours. It is futile to provide 
books according to our taste. The books we like remain on the shelves, for 
it is an economic axiom that demand creates supply, while we put the supply 
first, and trust to God to create the demand. One can lead a horse to the 
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water, but one cannot make it drink. We are in the unfortunate position 
of not even being able to lead our horses to the water. They thumb their 
noses at us and go to the talkies, 

Only by giving them what they want can we get the people into the 
libraries. 

Let us not talk about culture until we have satisfied that potential 
demand that does undoubtedly exist. Then, when instead of 12 or 15- per 
cent, we have 80 per cent. of the population inside the libraries, when we 
can truly say that our job is being done, can we talk about our mission. 

I should not like you to imagine from all this that I deprecate any form 
of cultural effort on the part of the public library. I should be the last 
person to say that library work begins and ends with the supplying of a 
certain type of fiction. But I do say that our methods of cultural effort are 
wrong, and that the reader should be left in a large measure to formulate his 
own taste. After all, the mere contact with books coupled with average 
intelligence should raise the standard of taste. If it does not, then we can 
but shrug our shoulders, as many a too highbrow theatrical and film producer 
has had to do in the past, and turn again to our main task of satisfying demand. 
After all, whether we like it or not, we are competitors in the entertainment 
field, and like every other competitor in that field, from the Roman zdile 
to C., B. Cochran, we must learn the lesson that the public knows what it 
wants. It is more to us than a matter of making money or losing it. It is 
amatter of duty. We are supported by the people for the benefit of the 
people, and to those who read statistics aright, most of the people are not 
getting their money’s worth. 

The problem of giving them their money’s worth resolves itself chiefly 
into one of books. 

Firstly, we want more books. It is a disquieting thought that our larger 
municipal libraries only spend one-sixth to one-eighth of their income on 
books, and that at many places the chief librarian’s salary is equal to, or 
even greater than, the expenditure on books. We know why. Heavy debt 
charges, heavy establishment and salary charges. We accept the inevitable 
in these charges too much. There is an enormous amount of routine 
work done in public libraries of doubtful utility; there are costs which 
are sometimes unnecessarily incurred. We have begun seriously to 
question the value of our reading-rooms. The time will come when we 
hall question the value of our enormous and costly charging systems. The 
county libraries, in the recently published report, put us to shame by their 
comparative expenditure on books: one feels that with so many issue points 
to maintain, there is something wrong when a county library can spend 50 per 
cent. of its income on books, while no municipal library can approach that 
figure, 

Secondly, we want a better understanding of the psychology of mass 
demand, Freedom from those atrophied theories of book selection, relief 
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from the hypnotism of “ standard works,” release from the absurdities of 
* proportional representation of classes.” The main criterion of book 
selection should be, “ Is it interesting ; not merely to me, or to you, but to 
everyone ?” 

We should know by now that our borrowers do not want a book on this, 
that, or the other, but simply and uniformly a Book. 

The meeting of the second point will go a long way towards solving the 
first, for when our percentage of borrowers increases, the powers that be will 
realize that the public library is the cheapest form of recreation for the 
masses that exists, and our allowance from the rates will increase propor- 
tionately. 

And if we lose to some extent our sensation of clinging to the skirts of 
literature, we shall at least know that we are playing a larger part in national 
life than we do at present. 


ai ares —ieN 


Valuations 


HIS establishment is, to use a time-honoured phrase, under entirely 

new management. It is not for me here to enter into the whys and 

wherefores of the change. I can only recommend the curious to 
read the correspondence pages with understanding, and to drop a tear for 
a departed friend. 

But, if the hand is that of Esau, the voice will, I hope, be a passable 
imitation of our vanished Jacob. I had better make it plain, before turning 
to the bulletins, what is the precise object of including in the Assisrant a 
page headed “ Valuations.” In the heat of the last month or two, this 
object has been somewhat obscured, It has always been held on this page 
that library publications should conform to certain definite standards, ‘That 
they should have some definite reason for their existence, beyond serving 
as an indication that Mr, Blank, F.L.A., is in the van of his profession. 
That they should be, if not actually beautiful, at least not definitely repulsive 
in their design and execution, That the book-selection which they exemplify 
should give some semblance of plausibility to the airy statements that are 
made at places where two or three librarians are gathered together. That 
there should be some reason to believe that they will be of interest to the 
reading public for whom they are presumably intended. These standards 
are no new things to disciples of Mr. Snaith. They are reiterated here in 
order that I may be spared the labour of continually repeating them when | 
deal with bulletins and reports which fall short. 

And now to business, Dagenham isin the news again. There has been 
rather a lot of Mr, O’Leary in these pages of late. Perhaps it is because he 
can always be relied upon to rise to a controversial bait. It is, however, 
hardly possible to ignore the work that is being done at Dagenham, The 
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first Annual Report is excellent, both as a record of work accomplished and as 
a piece of good printing. The most interesting feature of the report is the 
record of issues, and the form that has been adopted for their presentation. 
Some months ago Mr. Pugsley, of the Dagenham Libraries staff, gave some 
account in the Assistant of the methods used by his Chief. At the time I 
was rather sceptical, I had been brought up on Libraco statistics, and I 
was dubious of this wholesale lopping of detail. ButIrecant. Mr. O’Leary 
divides his issues into five heads—Philosophical, Informative, Imaginative, 
Historical and Children’s Literature. And the result is at least as illumina- 
ting as “ Philosophy, Religion, Sociology, etc.” After all, look at the trouble 
that is saved. His committee probably do not understand what he is getting 
at, anyway. ‘They would be as much in the dark as any other committee if 
he were conventional. He saves hours of work for his staff (the bright ideas 
from the librarian’s office have often the opposite effect), and it is impossible 
for the most carping of the old brigade to say, “ Look at the fiction percent- 
age!”? Mr, O’Leary is commended. 

Of late, the Assistant seems to have been in most of the available rows, 
There is one that, Jaus Deo, it has managed to avoid. The Scottish National 
Library has been the storm centre for one of the bitterest fights that have 
ever troubled the still waters of librarianship. The issue is to me a little 
obscure, and I do not propose to get myself embroiled in the discussion. I 
mention it here because I have received for review a pamphlet entitled 4n 
Advocate’s, or the Scottish National Library ? , by Mr. G. W. Shirley, Librarian 
of Dumfries, ‘The rights or wrongs of the case are not for me to discuss. 
I will content myself by remarking that Mr. Shirley has the right ideas about 
pamphleteering. It has always seemed to me that the essence of a pamphlet 
should be that no periodical will risk publishing it. I will not say that Mr. 
Shirley has achieved the ideal, but he has produced a tolerably vigorous piece 
of work which I commend to those who like the gloves off. Unfortunately, 
Iam unable to give details of the cost of this publication, or to say where it 
may be obtained. My copy came direct from Mr. Shirley, and I presume 
that he would be willing to supply it to those who are interested. 

The Librarian of Mansfield has sent his Annual Report for notice here. 
It is a useful example of one way of avoiding the faults in reports which 
earn perfectly candid valuations. From the statement of income and 
expenditure appended, it is obvious that Mansfield cannot afford to print a 
comely report. The librarian has therefore contented himself with circula- 
ting a cyclostyled statement. The contents are stereotyped, but the 
Mansfield typist knows her job, and the result of her labours is far more 
satisfactory than a turgid mixture of jobbing founts and shiny art paper 
that one is expected to praise, because it is the best that can be done under 
the financial circumstances. 

The Library Journal, April 1931, affords an interesting example of the 
essential daftness of the American efficiency monger, It contains articles on 
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three systems of “ mechanical charging.” It would seem from these articles 
that the method of charging in vogue in the States is a mixture of our familiar 
card charging and the obsolete ledger system. It is necessary to enter on an 
American book card the date of issue and return of a volume, together with 
the registration number of the borrower. ‘To the lumbering and effete mind 
of a European, it seems obvious that this lengthy process can be curtailed by 
the adoption of the ticket-pocket and the use of a rubber date stamp. They 
think differently in U.S.A., and have evolved machines complete with 
electric motors, stencil plates and switches which are guaranteed to charge 
books at a rate which can be exceeded by an English junior of three weeks’ 
standing, armed with a rubber stamp. And yet people say that Laputa was 
exaggerated in its satire. 

Croydon’s Reader’s Index, May-June 1931, is once again the largest, most 
solid, safe and respectable of all the galaxy. One almost unconsciously 
looks at the back of the title-page for the imprimatur. 1am at present sufli- 
ciently new to this delicate task of criticizing my elders and betters to be 
over-awed by the Croydon Index. One day, perhaps, when I have grown in 
stature and in favour, I will break a lance with Mr. Berwick Sayers over the 
persistent failure of his bulletin to prove that Croydon is really enterprising 
in its book buying. 

OBSERVER. 


aA ani a 


Library Work in Cities and Outlying 


Districts—A Comparison ' 


By J. B. PURDIE, Librarian-in-Charge, Cricklewood Library 


DO not think that anywhere but at a meeting of librarians are the 

[[ exmetton potencies latent in libraries so clearly visualized. It is 

as much the function of municipalities to provide in their public libraries 

the means of maintaining the mind and character of their citizens in healthy 

activity, as it is for them, in their public parks, to provide for the healthy 

activities of their bodies, That this fact has been driven home is due to the 

insistence of far-seeing librarians and those who know how free access to 

books can widen the mental horizon and enlarge the sympathies of mankind. 

The extent of the municipality does not enter into this consideration, and 

I may safely assert that from no other rate do the people receive more 
possible advantages than from that levied for libraries, 

By the title of this paper I do not intend to convey the impression that, 

1 A paper read at a meeting of the A.A.E. at Harlesden Library on 11th March, 1931. 
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in my opinion, the fundamental principles governing library work and 
policy differ in a large city from that which we find obtaining in an outlying 
district. When I use this term “ outlying district ” I have in mind a district 
such as we are in at the present moment—a district which borders on the 
great Metropolis, or a place of similar size and conditions lying beyond the 
outskirts of any of the large cities of the United Kingdom. It is a mere 
platitude to observe that the policy in each case should be identical, no 
matter what may be the size of the district, no matter what may be the 
population of the district, and no matter what may be the rateable value of 
the district—and that policy is, service to the public. Any policy which 
might tend to increase the efficiency of such service is of necessity a legitimate 
one. I merely wish to draw a few comparisons between a service in a large 
city, where anything from about fifteen to two dozen or more libraries are 
under the control of one authority, and a district possessing anything from 
one to about six libraries. 

The item which must force itself upon a person perusing the report of 
a large city service is the income and expenditure involved in its ad- 
ministration. If I might cite an example, the latest estimated income of 
the Glasgow Corporation Public Libraries is just over £107,000. Can we 
imagine ourselves in the position with more than {100,000 to spend! 
To what extent would we follow our own inclinations, given a free hand, 
and bring to fruition some of the schemes which we have in mind at the 
present time? It would be rather enlightening to see how some of us would 
arrange our budgets—and also our libraries ! 

Although this large figure which I have just quoted has to be spread over 
twenty-six separate institutions, it gives a very good margin in which to 
develop such useful adjuncts as Books Exchange Service by motor-van, 
publication of printed catalogues, publication of joint-technical lists in co- 
operation with various scientific and technical bodies and institutions, and 
specialization in many directions in which it would be impossible in a smaller 
area, The city has thus the immediate advantage of controlling a much 
larger volume of finance. This does not mean to say that the library 
authority in the smaller area does not render as good a service to its com- 
munity—it draws its revenue in the same manner, and uses it, or should do 
80, to the best possible advantage, but it does not require to specialize along 
some of the lines where specialization is necessary to the successful adminis- 
tration of a large city service. 

In the city we find a large Central Library, in most cases a large Reference 
Library, with stocks containing some hundreds of thousands of volumes, 
but no matter how much of an ideal a large Reference Library may be to a 
Chief Librarian or to a Library Committee, its nursing should not be 
fostered to the detriment of the lending libraries in the various parts of the 
city. The Lending Library is a more intimate department, for there the 
average borrower hies himself for his recreative and instructive reading 
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material. When I say “ average borrower,” I mean to leave out of con- 
sideration the crank, a species well-known to all of us, and a species which 
will not admit even to itself the real reason why it uses a library. In a city, 
however, a large Reference Library is a necessity—a central storage where 
may be consulted books and material on every conceivable subject and 
phase of thought, not just a storage house for all descriptions of junk, but a 
collection that will be of extreme use to the student or research worker 
pursuing his studies and researches along both well-known and little-known 
paths—a collection that, in addition to covering all departments of science 
and art and literature from the beginning of time, is what we will term 
“standard and current.” In an outlying district this large reference 
department is not necessary, but in a city—in any of the cities of Great 
Britain—the reader in pursuit of information of almost any character 
expects to be able to get this information without having to travel very far 
to attain thatend. The reference libraries in this country supply that need, 
and the person in an outlying district will normally be within reach of some 
great reference collection. 

In the case of London we have the British Museum supplying the needs 
of people both in and on the margin of the Metropolis, Although there 
are many fine reference collections in libraries in and around London, there 
must be times when access to the stock of a large reference collection or to 
the stock of the British Museum is desirable. Although the British Museum 
is under Government control, I have never been able to understand 
why the provincial can have access to a large reference collection at any 
hour of the day, from about 9.30 a.m. to 9 or IO p.m., whereas the 
Londoner finds the portals of the British Museum dismal and deserted after 
6 p.m. It does not seem very logical. Still withal, the reference depart- 
ments in the libraries of Greater London answer most of the demands 
made upon them. 

In a Lending Library a thoroughly up-to-date and representative stock 
is essential, no matter whether the library may be the only institution of its 
kind in the district, or a unit in a large system. As I have said, the lending 
library is the more intimate department, and presents the more personal 
touch to its users. The reader may browse around, and there is not the 
awe-inspiring silence so prevalent in the reference library. I once 
heard a librarian say that he did not look with very great favour on the 
building-up of huge reference collections. The Lending Library supplied 
the majority of the literary needs of his district (he did not say what hap- 
pened to the minority), and the members of the public were able to take 
home the books and “ dissect ” them at their leisure. All I can say is that, 
when observing the results of some of the dissections, the zeal of some of 
the borrowers must have run away with their discretion, However, the 
lending department is still, and will continue to be, irrespective of the extent 
of the district, the most popular department in a library or a system, 
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A very important feature which is at once evident in the administration 
and organization of a large city service is the great extent to which centraliza- 
tion is carried out. Without this feature in a service of large dimensions, 
the result is chaos. The final editing of book selection, the classification, 
the cataloguing, and the work in connection with the Union Catalogue and 
the Union Index of borrowers must be executed centrally. If centralization 
is carried out to a very great degree, the work at the various branches becomes 
much less varied. Books arrive already catalogued and classified, but there 
is no doubt that a degree of uniformity in staff arrangements, classification, 
cataloguing and numerous other matters is not only expected, but is necessary 
in any service, be it large or small. I mention here that there seems to be 
a greater tendency in the large service to issue complete printed catalogues, 
selective lists and bulletins of additions than is to be found in the smaller 
service, the difference in income again being responsible. I do not propose 
to go into the arguments for and against the production of these publications 
—they are too well-known—but whatever may be their drawbacks, one must 
admit that their sphere of usefulness can be extremely wide. It is of the 
greatest convenience to the student in a large city to be able to glance through 
a few pages of a classified catalogue of additions and observe the additions 
which have been made to his special subject, in the various libraries through- 
out the entire system. 

In the words of the chronicler of fables, Once upon a time, a reviewer, 
writing in the Library Association Record concerning the Union Catalogue 
of Additions to a large city service, queried the usefulness of such a catalogue 
in terms which, though not unmannerly and base, yet contrived to heap a 
certain amount of ridicule upon the unbowed heads of those responsible for 
its production. That catalogue covered some twelve years’ additions to a 
large service, and has proved a monument of book selection for that period. 
Obviously, however, the smaller service cannot attempt to undertake 
specialization of this kind on account of the element of finance, nor again 
is there the same need. The service in the outlying district does not cover 
such a wide tract of territory, the libraries are within comparatively easy 
reach of the Central Library, and a demand upon the services of the Union 
Catalogue at the Central Library, if a copy is not available at the branches, 
should definitely meet all requirements, 

The Books Exchange Service by motor-van is another of the directions in 
which specialization is fostered in the large city service. The value of this 
feature cannot be denied, and the linking up of a large system by a service 
of this description is of inestimable value, when it is realized that a motor- 
van travelling round a definite circuit once or twice per day can transport 
books and other requested items in a very short space of time. In this 
manner numerous requests, made at libraries on opposite sides of a city, 
may be delivered at libraries quite a number of miles distant on the same day 
or on the following morning, according to the time of request. From the 
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latest Manchester Report it will be observed that 19,539 requests were made 
during the year upon the facilities offered by this service, and 11,456 volumes 
were loaned between the various libraries, an average of forty-six volumes for 
each day of service. In Glasgow a Morris motor-van makes two circuits of 
the entire city per day for five days of the week, calling at twenty-five 
separate institutions on each journey, and doing one journey in a clockwise 
direction, the other in an anti-clockwise direction, The mileage travelled 
by the van per day is about eighty, and the total cost per annum of this 
valuable service is £353. This figure is certainly not large in proportion to 
the other items of expenditure in the upkeep of the library service—too large, 
however, to be borne entirely by a service other than one of large dimensions, 
In the outlying district this problem of the interchange of books is solved 
by simply sending assistants round the various libraries. This journey can 
be made in the course of a morning, and entails very little in the way of 
expense, 

The large city service should possess a separate Commercial Library as 

. one of its items of service to the community, where should be concentrated 
a representative collection of books, directories, guides, periodicals, pam- 
phlets, reports, maps, charts, cuttings and leaflets relating to trade and 
commerce. These should be fully classified, catalogued and indexed in 
order that they may be readily available and as helpful as possible. A register 
of translators should be kept, and a comprehensive index of firms engaged in 
production and distribution should be maintained under the names of 
articles manufactured or distributed by them. This is the essential function 
of the commercial libraries, such as are to be found in the large cities of the 
United Kingdom to-day. It is to be admitted that the outlying district 
could not approach the expenditure necessary to the equipment and main- 
tenance of such a scheme. ‘Neither would there be the same demand im 
the smaller district which is bound to occur in the city. There is not the 
same volume of trade and commerce, with perhaps only a few industries 
represented in the smaller area, although a small commercial section could 
be maintained in the outlying district. The following figure may be quoted 
as an example of the cost of a Commercial Library in a large city. The total 
net expenditure in the latest published report of the Manchester Public 
Libraries concerning the Commercial Library is £2,135. 

In dealing with this problem in London, could not the various boroughs 
co-operate and equip commercial libraries in various parts of the Metro- 
politan area? The average borough could not possibly, with the income 
available for all purposes, maintain a Commercial Library of the proportions 
of those found in the large cities, At the present time a Union Catalogue 
of the London Libraries is in the course of compilation, a Books Exchange 
Service for London by motor-van was put forward, at a meeting of the 
Library Association, by the Deputy-Librarian of Hendon, and I can see no 
reason why there should be any very serious objections to the provision of com- 
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mercial libraries in various parts of London. This feature of the Commercial 
Library is one of the problems in which we find the city at variance with 
the outlying district. 

In the actual establishment of libraries in the two different kinds of areas 
under consideration, differences are bound to occur, and I propose to deal 
at some length with the establishment of libraries in the outlying district. 
The apparent difference between the two areas is the matter of population 
in its relation to the number of persons per acre. In a city, as we all know, 
the population is more dense than it is in the outlying district. The houses 
are more tightly packed, and a library placed in the centre of a populous 
suburb of a city will have many more potential readers within easy reach of 
its bookshelves than it could possibly have were it placed in the geographical 
centre of an outlying district with an equal population. Many of the pro- 
vincial cities of Great Britain are burdened, from a health point of view, 
with this deplorable factor of dense population. We need go no farther 
than some parts of London to observe this fact, but from personal experience 
I can assure you that the conditions in some of our cities do not reflect credit 
on our civilization—or rather on our lack of it. It may seem rather strange 
to many that some of our finest libraries, model institutions of their kind, 
are to be found in some of these city areas which I have mentioned. It 
does not seem strange tome. ‘The establishment of these fine libraries has 
been, in a great many cases, the result of the sympathetic interest shown by 
an enlightened authority, and by the zeal with which some public-spirited 
men and women work for the benefit and betterment of their fellow-creatures. 
The library there is something more than an institution for recreative and 
instructive reading: it is the means of brightening many a drab existence in 
this age of the mechanization of industry. 

In the outlying district this factor of dense population does not occur 
in the same degree. There is not the same number of persons per acre, and 
in many cases the perusal of statistics reveals facts and figures which make 
pleasant reading, viz. the allotting of more space per member of the com- 
munity. 

In the city, practically every district or suburb is populous enough to 
warrant the establishment of a Branch Library. I mention this in a general 
way, and do not intend to refer to any city in an individual manner. We 
have the Central Library, and its system of branches covering all parts of 
the city, all organized under the one central control. In the outlying dis- 
trict, if there is only one library, it is placed as near as possible to the geo- 
gtaphical centre of the area. ‘This will not entail readers at one end of the 
district having to travel farther than readers at the other end. The estab- 
lishment of branches, if the district is too big for one library, requires very 
careful consideration, What should be the method of tapping a district to 
find out the possibilities with regard to establishing a branch? Should a 
permanent building be erected, replete with every feature of library develop- 
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ment, or should some other method be adopted ? In my opinion, the solu- 
tion is to be found in the establishment of Evening Branch Libraries. They 
fulfil a definite function—to supply the literary and recreative needs of a 
more or less sparsely populated area, and to discover whether there exists 
the demand for a permanent library. 


(To be continued.) 


At the May meeting of the Council, it was revealed that two officers of 
the Association are shortly to marry two members of the Council. Miss 
Phyllis Appleby, of the Richmond Public Library, is leaving the Council to 
marry Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, Hon. Secretary of the A.A.L.; while Miss 
Doris Ovell, of Bethnal Green, is to marry the Hon, Editor, Mr, T. E, 
Callander. Accordingly, it was decided to open a fund for the presentation 
of wedding gifts to them. 

Will those who wish to contribute to this fund please send their contri- 
butions, indicating their allocation, to the undersigned at the Public Library, 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


R. Cooper. 


The Divisions 
Midland Division 


V | WHE Annual Magazine Evening was heldin Birmingham on Wednesday, 
22nd April, 1931. While the articles were not so numerous this year, 
the contributions maintained the high standard set by previous years. 

Among the contributors were Messrs. G. L. Burton, H. Chandler, E. V. 
Corbett, J. H. Davies and C. Parish. Mr. Chandler’s contribution was 
unique, as it was the first dialect sketch presented at a Magazine Evening, 
and illustrated the attitude of various sections of the inhabitants of the 
Black Country to the public library movement. The lady members of the 
Division entirely failed to come into the open, hiding their authorship under 
that term which is the bane of all librarians, “‘ Anonymous.” 

At the next Magazine Evening an experiment will be made by appointing 
sub-editors for sections of the magazine. As an encouragement to the 
ladies, a “‘ ladies’ page ” will be a feature, with a corner for letters of advice 
on affairs and causes of affection and affliction. 

M. Jj. R. 
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North-Western Division 


The Annual Meeting was held at Manchester on Wednesday, 25th 
February. Meeting at the John Rylands Library, the Association 
was cordially welcomed by Dr. Guppy. Dr. Guppy is an invaluable 
friend to the Association ; he never tires of us, and always has something of 
exceptional interest ready for us. On this occasion he had arranged a price- 
less collection of material illustrating the development of writing and the 
book arts from the stone inscriptions of 2500 B.c. to the modern fine presses. 
For an hour he talked round these specimens, and to see him handle his 
treasures as he recalls memories and incidents connected with them is at once 
to realize the romance in librarianship. Afterwards we were allowed to 
wander round the library and inspect the beautiful collection of Persian 
MSS. exhibited in the main library. On leaving a hearty vote of thanks to 
Dr. Guppy was moved by Mr. G. R. Axon (Manchester). 

The Annual Meeting was held in the evening at the Christie Library, 
by kind permission of C, W. E. Leigh, Esq., M.A., Librarian, who welcomed 
the Association, 

In the unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. G. R. Axon was 
appointed to the chair. The following officers were elected : 

President.—Mr. S. Horrocks, Manchester. 

Hon. Treasurer —Mr, H. Hamer, Bolton. 

Hon, Secretary —Mr. R, Howarth, Warrington. 

Council.—Bolton Division : Misses Wigley, Layton, Pashley, McLardy, 
Messrs. Axon, Hindle, Fostall, Fry, Dow. Liverpool Division : Misses Stubbs, 
Rothwell, Roberts, Donaldson; Messrs. Carr, Cochran, Stratton, Leather, Law. 

The Chairman welcomed the new President (Mr. S. Horrocks), who then 
took the Chair and delivered his Presidential address. 

Mr. Horrocks discussed some modern developments in librarianship, and 
reviewed possible future development ; a National Library service, Inter- 
library loans, Regional Libraries, and an extensive development of the cul- 
tural aspect of library service, 


aA 


South-Eastern Division 


The Spring Meeting was held in Brighton on Wednesday, 15th April. 
Representatives from Hastings, Eastbourne, Lewes, Hove, Worthing, Chich- 
ester, Bognor Regis, and Brighton assembled at the Royal Pavilion in the 
afternoon, and were conducted over that building by the Director of the 
Public Library, Royal Pavilion, etc. (Mr. Henry D. Roberts, M.B.E., 
F.L.A.). The Deputy-Director (Mr. William Law) also showed the 
visitors the splendid collection of local prints on the upper floor, The 
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company were entertained to tea by Mr. Roberts, Inspections of the 
various departments of the Public Library, Museum and Art Gallerics, 
including the new administrative offices, were then made. 

Mr. Ernest Male, F.L.A., Sub-Librarian, Brighton, presided over the 
evening meeting, when an address on “ Some Modern Private Printing 
Presses” was given by the President of the Division, Mr. Arthur Webb, 
F.L.A., Reference Librarian, Brighton, 

Mr. Webb dealt with the Kelmscott, Essex House, Vale and Eragny 
Presses, outlining the reasons for the establishment of these presses, the 
manner in which they were translated into practice and the methods adopted 
in the production of books, The different founts of type, the paper, illus- 
trations, binding and decorations were all referred to. The interest and 
value of the address were enhanced by an exhibition of sixty-six books printed 
at these four presses, all the property of the Brighton Public Library, eighteen 
of them being printed on vellum. 

Votes of thanks to Mr. Webb, to Mr. Roberts and the staff of the Brighton 
Public Library concluded a most enjoyable meeting. 


Lo) 


South Wales and Monmouthshire Division: 


The first ordinary meeting of the recently formed South Wales Division 
of the Association of Assistant Librarians took place at Newport on 4th 
March, attended by over sixty members, including a party of nearly forty 
from Cardiff. 

In the afternoon the party assembled at Messrs. Whitehead’s Iron and 
Steel Works, where, by the kindness and courtesy of Messrs. Whitehead, 
they were privileged to inspect all the processes of steel manufacture. 

Tea was held at the Central Library, Newport, placed at the disposal 
of the Division by the courtesy of the Libraries’ Committee, the Deputy 
Chairman of which, Mr, A. Leveson, offered a warm welcome to Newport. 
A party of members then made a brief tour of inspection of the Museum, 
under the expert guidance of the curator, Mr. W. A. Gunn. 

After a short speech by the President, Mr. H. Farr, the City Librarian of 
Cardiff, who attended with Mrs. Farr, an interesting and keenly contested 
debate, “ That the modern novel is on the decline,” took place under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. Warner, Chief Librarian of Newport. The motion 
was moved by Miss Spear and Mr. Collett, of Newport, and opposed by 
Messrs, Ellis and Cox, of Cardiff, and after a keen discussion was lost by a 
narrow majority. 

A highly successful meeting terminated with a whist drive. 


1 Owing to a misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Sellick as to the whereabouts of 
the Hon. Editor, it was, unfortunately, not possible to print this report last month, 
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Since the Inaugural Meeting of the Division the following members 
have been elected to serve on the Divisional Committee: Miss V. Capon, 
Cardiff ; Mr. F. MacDonald, Cardiff; Mr. W. J. Morrish, Cardiff; Mr. 
L. A. Burgess, Cardiff ; Miss E. M. Wood, Newport ; and Mr. E. J. Hoskins, 
Bridgend. 


mr err eM! 


New Members 


EORGE H. ALLEN (Poplar); Margaret H. Munro (Inverness) ; 

(¥= D. Nash (Lambeth) ; Miss G. E. Snelgrove (Hammersmith). 

Midland Division.—L. M. Coveney (Leicester); Irene L. Haddle- 

ton (Birmingham) ; Marguerite Pears (Cast Iron Research Association, 
Birmingham) ; Beryl M. Virgin (Rugby). 

North-Eastern Division Misses L. C, Tait, F. E. Cook, I. Jackson, 
M. Anderson, A. M, Pearson, I. A. Carbis, Mr. J. E. McCutcheon (Durham 
County). 

South Wales Division —Annie G. Lewis, Doris F. Price, Enid H. Rively, 
William T. R. Roberts (Cardiff) ; Audrey John, Marjorie Lowndes (New- 

ort). 
: Transfers from Transitional to Full Membership of the Library Association. 
—Central Association, 1; Midland Division, 1. 
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Correspondence 


To THe Epitor, Pustic Lrsrary, 
Tue Lrprary Assistant. BeTunat Green, 

Dear Sir,— 

May I say how sorry I am that, by some remarks in the April issue of 
Tue Lrprary Assistant, I have unintentionally caused pain ? I assure Mr. 
Nowell that no personal reflection was intended, and am fully willing to 
admit that my criticism was couched in terms somewhat ill-considered and 
hasty. ‘To the actual criticisms expressed I still adhere ; but I regret that 
I did not pause to prune away one or two over-violent phrases. 

The Council, I am informed, have now decided that Tue Lrsrary 
Assistant will be purer and gentler for the absence of “ Valuations.” This 
feature therefore passes into other and, let us hope, less impetuous hands. 
I abdicate regretfully, but with the consolation of knowing that hundreds 


of readers will be pleased. 
Yours faithfully, 


Stantey SNaITH, 
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To tHe Epiror, Centrat Lisrary, Carpirr, 
Tue Lisrary Assistant. 7th May, 1931. 
Dear Sir,— 


Readers of the May issue of Tue Lisrary Assistant will undoubtedly 
have contracted an uneasy suspicion that something is rotten in the 
state of Denmark. As was only to be expected, the storm centre is that Ajax 
of the pen, Mr, Stanley Snaith, But now we gather from various sources 
that you yourself are involved, and your whole policy is under fire. As 
no one knows better than yourself, sir, majorities are proverbially non- 
vociferous, and the views of the plain reader are always liable to be neglected 
because unformulated ; so perhaps it is not inopportune for me to say how 
much one reader at least has appreciated “ Valuations ” in particular, and 
your editorial policy in general; and would deplore any fundamental 
changes such as those now threatened, 

Perhaps that claim is too modest. I can personally vouch for a very 
large number of members who consider “ Valuations ” the most attractive 
feature in a singularly fresh and vital journal. Of course we have our 
grouses: the allocation of space and attention to Divisional matters we 
consider far from satisfactory ; but in respect of general policy, I think we all 
believe you are working upon the only possible lines for the journal of the 
younger element in the profession ; especially when one considers the num- 
ber of professional journals of indeterminate character. 

Similarly with regard to Mr. Snaith. We cannot always see eye to eye 
with him ; but then I suspect that if ever, by ill-fortune, S. S. discovered 
himself to be in agreement with a majority he would forthwith die of 
chagrin. But Mr. Snaith is not merely a provocative writer, any more 
than he is merely brilliant or flippant or iconoclastic. It is self-evident that 
there must be some unusual quality about a man who can make the topic 
of library publications intensely exciting. It is to be hoped, however, that 
superficial brilliancy has not blinded any reader to the truth that Mr, Snaith 
(like Mr. Shaw) is always in deadly earnest. His preoccupations with live 
book selection and live publications are only aspects of his infectious 
enthusiasm for vital librarianship. 

It seems to me that this raises an issue too big for personalities, and it in- 
volves not only your editorial policy, sir, but also the policy of the Association 
itself. Mr. Snaith has committed the unpardonable crime of being young, 
and he must expiate it. But like a greater man, he has a powerful ally, 
and the time will come when we wil/ hear him, But what of Mr. Snaith’s 
cause ? Is it our cause ? And if not, why not ? What is the raison d’étre of 
the A.A.L. to-day after federation ? I venture to assert dogmatically, that 
unless the A.A.L. declares boldly and overtly for enthusiasm and alertness 
and adaptability and integrity of ideals in all professional matters, then our 
Association is an anachronism, 
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So we come to the immediate issue. With the merits or demerits of the 
case I have no concern, save only to add that no reasonable person who was 
in the habit of reading “ Valuations” could ever dream of attributing 
malicious motives to their author. But I feel, sir, that it would be highly 
desirable if your readers could express their views about the magazine, and say 
whether they are all as willing as the loudest critics to sacrifice to the Powers 
that Be the vitality of the Association for what seems to us benighted pro- 
vincials like a hollow mockery of official prestige. In these matters we must 
rely on the sound judgment of the Council; but the ordinary member 
ought to speak out for the Council’s guidance. Do we want a change to- 
wards a more responsible and official journal ? For my part I declare bluntly 
for Callander and Snaith. 

Yours faithfully, 


Lawrence A. Burcess. 


To tHe Eprror, SHEFFIELD PusBLic Lipraries. 
Tue Lisrary Assistant. 8th May, 1931. 


Dear Sir,— 

I object most emphatically to the muzzling order which appears to have 
gone out against Mr. Stanley Snaith. I have disagreed with Mr. Snaith in 
the past, and will probably do so in the future, but I admire his courage 
and the distinctly original flavour of his criticism, Library journals have 
been too prone to adopt a policy of “ safety first,” and have often degenerated 
into saying nothing in particular and saying it very ill. We need more 
criticism of the robust type, not less, and I submit librarianship stands -to 
lose more by interfering with the rights of free expression than by a few 
vigorous remarks which hurt people with corns on the brain. Furthermore, 
does it not strike the intelligent observer that the backstairs methods which 
appear to have been in operation to bring about this muzzling order are far 
more reprehensible than anything which has come from the pen of Mr. 
Snaith ? It brings home once more the fact that librarians do not readily 
learn the first and primary lesson of books and culture—broadmindedness. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. Cransuaw, Deputy Chief Librarian. 


MAY AND DECEMBER 


RerereNnce Liprary, 
To tHe Epiror, LiveRPoot. 
Tue Lisrary Assistant. 6th May, 1931. 
Sir,— 
At the recent Joint Conference at Hereford, we were treated to a 
display of fireworks by Messrs. Jast and Cashmore on the subject of pro- 
fessional education. The President condemned cramming and heartily 
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deplored the fact that at present the L.A. diploma is so easy to obtain as to 
endanger the status of librarianship. 

When it is remembered that, as an absolute minimum (apart from the 
School of Librarianship), three years of intensive study is essential before a 
diploma can be obtained, the second point seems to lose a good deal of its 
sting. The first complaint appears even less justifiable. 

Itissurely highly desirable that a student, on beingset a task, should at once 
proceed to perform that task as expeditiously and as efficiently as possible, 
and in so doing, he hardly merits a barrage from the Manchester heavy 
artillery. 

Mr. Jast himself claimed that a cataloguing certificate was no criterion 
of ability to catalogue, and was not contradicted on the point. The fault, 
therefore, if fault there be, appears to be that the actual examinations are an 
insufficient test, and until the root of the trouble receives attention, no 
amount of bolstering up by panic measures will have any but a temporary 
effect. 

. Those in authority are displeased, the race is too easy, so they propose to 
erect a few more obstacles. In fact, we have now reached this position. 
If an assistant gets his diploma as soon as possible, he is cramming ; let him 
take his time, and he is slacking. In either case he is wrong. 

Where do we stand ? 
W. Haven, 
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